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What Is Wrong with American 


Prisons? 
k 


Mr. Frynwn: During 1952 the nation’s press, radio, and television re- 
orted the most destructive year in the prisons of this country. Banner 
eadlines told of mutiny and siege, of riot and disaster. Exceeding in 
cope and severity the savage riots of 1929 and 1930, the epidemic has 
ersisted without abatement since last spring. Public interest reached its 
jeak when Governor Adlai E. Stevenson interrupted his presidential 
paign to return to Illinois during the week before the election be- 
use of a spectacular riot at the Menard Prison. 

No section of the country escaped. Based on their duration and the 
mount of destructiveness, at least seventeen of the disturbances in 
wwelve states can be classified as serious ones. Virtually none of the riots 
avolved attempts at mass escape. Nearly all of them seemed to be 
‘emonstrations in which aggressive ringleaders, aided by a precipitat- 
ag incident, capitalized on unrest caused by general discontent with 
rison life. 

The pattern was much the same in one institution after another. 
Jsually a number of guards were seized as hostages. The prisoners bar- 
scaded themselves in a section of the prison; and, after destroying 
roperty, they proceeded to bargain with the authorities, presenting de- 
aands for various improvements in prison conditions. Nobody knows 
hat demands were met or what promises were made. Generally two or 
aree days sufficed to starve the prisoners into submission, and the riots 
vere put down with displays of force which often included state troop- 
+s and National Guardsmen. When disturbances occurred, brute 
rength was met with brute force. 

‘Regardless of their causes, it is pretty obvious that riots must be put 
own. A prison under bad management is better than one plagued with 
ob violence and anarchy. Unfortunately, the use of necessary force to 
uell a disturbance may aggravate existing tensions; but there seems to 
+ no immediate alternative. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, about 5,000 prisoners took part in 

e uprisings. While this is only a small fraction of the 165,000 prisoners 
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confined at any one time in our major state and federal institutions, the 
wanton ferocity and destructiveness and the number of institutions 
affected warrant raising the question as to why all this happened. 
Bennett, do you think that these disturbances really mean anything 
significant, or do they merely represent a passing phenomenon, possibly 
a headline-getting device on the part of malcontents and troublemakers? 


Mr. Bennett: All these riots make us stop and think, do they not? 
We begin to wonder, as a matter of fact, about the whole system of 
punishment and whether there is a better way. We have to remember 
too in considering this whole problem that very few men ever die in 
prison. Ninety-five per cent, as you know, of the men in prison some 
day come out again, and they come out to live beside you and me. 
Whether they come out better or whether they come out worse is a 
question which we have to answer; and it is a question which the 
prison has to answer. We want to know whether this whole system of 
locking men up for a while in a big prison, in an effort to scare them, 
to frighten them into compliance with the law, is a good idea. 

Another significant factor about these prison riots lies in the fact that 
the public, for the first time, is now giving some thought to them. This 
program is an illustration of that. The riots, as a matter of fact, raise 
a lot of hard-to-answer questions about our whole system of law en- 
forcement, about our courts, about the training schools, and about pro- 
bation and parole. But, probably before we get to discussing those in 
detail, maybe we ought to discuss some of the immediate causes of the 
prison riots. 


Mr. Fiynn: If these riots, as Bennett indicates, are not to be passed off 
lightly, what do you think, Burke, causes all this? 


Mr. Burke: Of course, there are a multitude of causes for prison 
riots; but I might say in the very beginning that we have to be con- 
cerned with the physical structures in which we operate prison pro- 
grams. Many of us in prison work find ourselves in a situation in which 
we are trying to run a 1953 prison program in an 1853 set of buildings. 
Of approximately 152 state prisons and reformatories in the United 
States, approximately one-third of them are more than seventy years old 
and a few of them are just short of a hundred and fifty years old. 
could point out, personally, for instance, that the prison in my state o 
Wisconsin is in its one hundred and first year. 


Mr. Bennett: A hundred and one years! 
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Mr. Burke: One hundred and one years old this year. It is much like | 
»meone in an industrial plant trying to turn out a brand-new automo- 
Je in a plant in which they used to turn a car out forty years ago. It 
ally complicates the program. These old prisons are built with the idea 
iat the men are locked up at night; that they very seldom go out of 
eir cells. And now we try to operate a program which takes men out 
| vocational shops, to schools, to chapels, and so on, in the day. 

‘I suppose even more important than the physical structure perhaps is 
e personnel. Good personnel, high-class men—men who are well 
ined, who are well paid, who are interested in their work—can do a 
etty good job and do it in even some of the poorer structures. But we 
ad, taking the system countrywise, that many of the prisons are oper- 
ing with untrained help who are constantly coming and going and 
‘ho are underpaid. 


‘Mr. Bennett: This is a pretty disagreeable job, is it not, at times, 
‘arden? You have been in it a good many years. 


‘Mr. Burke: Yes, indeed; there are a lot of things which are disagree- 
tle, as people will realize when they think of the trouble we are having 
yw. And for all of this we find, in many prisons in this country, right 
»w, for instance, that men who work as much as a seventy-hour week 
‘ll be paid one hundred dollars or less per month. 


Mr. Bennett: Somebody has said that in some places the prisoners get 
bre money than the guards. 


Mr. Burke: There is no question. And, of course, prison guards and 
ner supervisory men in prison do see men who go out and earn far 
re money than the guard does or his parole officer. Along with that 
: have a difficult job sometimes in attracting professional staffs of 
nich we ought to have more in the prison. So, as a result, we have 
iny prisons which talk the need of psychiatry and of good psycholo- 
its and so forth but find themselves unable to attract them. Then, to 
to it all, in too many states every two years, with the change by elec- 
ms, out goes the staff which we have spent two years to train. 


Mr. Bennetr: Then, of course, we find a lack of program. Certainly — 
- know that if we are going to do a man any good while he is in the 
itution and turn him out better than when he came in, we have to 
+ all the various sciences and techniques. We have to have a program 
work. We have to have a program of job training. We have to em- 
size the importance of religion, because, in order to change a man, 
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we must somehow get him to bring about those inner changes whic 
are responsible for his change of life. Most prisons, as you both kno 
do not have much of a program. Most of the prisons in America a: 
now merely vast idle houses. Idleness stalks every prison. 


Mr. Fiynn: It is my understanding that the Federal Bureau « 
Prisons has tackled this question of prison idleness in a pretty realist 
fashion. Could you tell us something about that program of yours? 


Mr. Bennett: Yes. In the federal prisons we make articles for tt 
federal government itself, and we have enough work actually to kee 
almost all our able-bodied men busy. We pay them a wage whic 
averages up to $25.00 a month. But, in addition to that, we have abo 
one-third of our men out in camps, in forestry camps, on farms, and i 
open institutions of one kind and another. That helps a lot to solve th 
problem of idleness and program. But what we have to do is to get 
little bit more money, and we have to enrich these prison programs i 
the broad sense. 


Mr. Fiynn: Burke, I understand that you also have developed th 
farm or camp program pretty extensively in Wisconsin. Could you te 
us something about that? 


Mr. Burke: For quite sometime now, we have kept approximate 
between 25 and 35 per cent of our prisoners outside the walls of tk 
prison, in forestry camps and farms, scattered throughout the enti 
state. Some of the camps are as far as 325 miles away. And we hat 
found out how quite successfully we can run a prison without walls an 
without iron bars. When this thing first started, we visualized that v 
might get as many as 15 per cent out that way. We have now reache 
30-35 per cent and are not willing to say that we cannot go a lot highe 


Mr. Fiynn: How has public opinion responded to that type of pr 
gram in Wisconsin? 


Mr. Burke: Quite well. We have no real difficulty at all. In fact, 1 
some of the communities where we have the forestry camps, we fin 
that the attitude of the people is that we have done a great service 
their community by planting a lot of trees, cutting fire lanes, fighti 
fires, and doing a lot of constructive work which could not be done 
private enterprise. 


Mr. Benner: But do you not think also that we are getting in pri 
a more difficult group of men now than previously? 
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Mr. Burke: There is no question about that. Ten years ago, let us 
uy, it was quite common for a first offender, who had never been in 
srious trouble before, who did not commit a serious crime, to be sent 
irect to prison. Today, through good probation work, the probation 
ficer makes a presentence investigation and gives all his information 
) the judge, and all the good, hopeful men are given an opportunity on 
robation. As a result, we are getting only those men who fail on pro- 
ation or who are in for more serious crimes. 


Mr. Bennett: We are getting the vicious, the assaultive, the aggres- 
ve, and the psychopathic. I think that that is fair to say. 


Mr. Burke: That is true, but we should also say that, even though 
fe are now down to where we have some of the poorer types, there are 
lot of salvageable men among that group. 


Mr. Bennett: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Burge: And we are all not the ones to say that these men are 
1ad dogs who cannot be helped. There are some fine, hopeful men in 


yere. 


Mr. Bennetr: You and I have to realize, as we do realize, that these 
sen have lots of things on which to build. If we can just search out the 
sings in these men and find the things to which they will respond, we 
in make them into good citizens. 


Mr. Frynw: I am glad that you have agreed that we do have some 
lvageable material in the prison population. 


Mr. Bennetr: There is a lot of it. 


! 


Mr. Frynn: For a time there it looked as though you were trying to 
ue for the need for a sound and stable citizen body which would 
resent no problems of any kind. The gist of your comment, however, 
ould indicate that you do have some problems; that the general im- 
ession seems to be that there may be more of them than there were 
e years ago, due to the application of probation and parole. 

‘This point should be made, however, that probation and parole as yet 
ve scarcely realized their potentiality in this country, as we still have, 
om jurisdiction to jurisdiction, particularly in probation, a tremendous 
sparity in its use. In the federal courts, for example, Bennett, as you 
ow, the use of probation runs from roughly three-fourths of all cases 
certain parts of New England and some of the federal districts there 
perhaps 20 per cent or less in some of the other jurisdictions. 
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Mr. Bennett: That illustrates another problem which we have i 
volved in prison which creates riots. There is the bitterness of the me 
which they feel toward the inequality of justice. They see inconsistet 
cies of sentences, and they see shortcomings in our whole system « 
criminal law enforcement. That is a job to straighten out those ma 
ters. It is not the responsibility of the prison. That is the responsibilit 
of the courts, and the judges, and the lawyers. Incidentally, one « 
the groups which is working on this is the American Bar Associatio 
through its section on criminal law. With Mr. Arthur Freund, of S 
Louis, as chairman, they are doing a good deal to straighten out thes 
matters and bring to the attention of the public these inconsistencic 
in our judicial and legal system. 


Mr. Burke: Right in that area, I think that I should mention thé 
too often people have a notion that prisoners are entirely differer 
from other people. 


Mr. Bennett: That is right. 


Mr. Burke: People even think that they look different. Actually the 
are just men who were our neighbors last week, and today they ar 
in prison. Some of the leaders of these troubles which we have ha 
are pretty intelligent men. 


Mr. Bennett: Very intelligent. 


Mr. Burke: They have some of the same anxieties, some of th 
same worries, some of the same things which everyone else has. An 
so we have to realize that we are dealing with people much lik 
people outside. 

Mr. Bennett: Precisely! 

Mr. Fiynn: It seems to me that we ought to look briefly at wha 
has happened as a consequence or an effect of these prison riots an 
disturbances of the past year. As we know, there have been some in 
vestigations; there have been reappraisals here and there of existin 
prison systems; and in some states there have been programs announce 
for the building of new plants. Old plants, such as those you mention: 
Burke, are being discarded in Ohio, in New Jersey, and in Louisi 

I think it should be mentioned that this is a difficult area in whi 
to get constructive opinions as to what really should be done to 1 
prove the situation. Let us move into the question of what the 
are which might be done which would hopefully effect some real 
provement in our prison systems. 
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Mr. Bennetr: It must be remembered, too, Flynn, that this is some- 
ting which is a manageable problem. It is something about which 
ye can do something. As a matter of fact and surprisingly enough 
1ere are less men in prison by nearly 11,000 than there were fifteen 
ears ago; and the cost of these prisons is not too important a part 
£ the public budget. We can do something about it because it is not 

discouraging problem completely. The amount of crime may be 
etting greater in some areas, but, by and large, we can cope with it. 
irst, I think that we can do it through getting a greater measure 

public interest in these institutions. We must not look at the prison 

operating in a vacuum and in isolation. It is a part of a whole sys- 
m. There are a lot of things which can be done. We need to re- 
ganize these prisons. The organization and the system of these prisons 
€ pretty nearly as old as the prisons themselves, are they not, Warden 
urke? 

Mr. Burke: Yes. We have grown up just like Topsy. In some states 
e have divided the prison setup into sections of the state, which was 
order back in the horse-and-buggy days when transportation was 
.d. But here we are now in 1953 with a prison system having four or 
ve prisons or reformatories within a state, all operating under 
darate boards and commissions—one running by one standard; one 
another. This is very wasteful and not helpful to the men inside. 
‘e need to coordinate these things on a state level at least. 


Mr. Bennett: If we are going to have an integrated system where 
* can have a system of specialized institutions, it means central 
anization, does it not? 


r. Burke: It means central organization. We have to coordinate 
these activities. The organization has to work with other agencies 
the state. It can cooperate with its universities, with its schools. 
nis can be done only if it is on a central level, one might say. 


. Bennett: Of course, if we do that too, we are going to put the 
json system on a merit basis and get the politics out of it, are we not? 
. Burke: That is right. 

. Bennetr: There is no use blinking the fact that there still 
litics in the operation of these institutions, is there? 

. Burke: Without question! And with it we are not going to 
able to attract people who think that they may have to leave in 
years. 
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Another thing which is important is that we cannot have probatior 
going off by itself, prisons going off by themselves, and then parole ge 
off by itself. This must be a coordinated effort. Probation must pick 
the man and do what it can. If he fails, hand him on to prison; anc 
the prison must turn over everything it holds and everything it doe: 
for this man to the parole department so that everybody works together 


Mr. Bennett: The lawyers and the courts have got to get acquaint 


éd, 
Mr. Burke: They have to, too. 
Mr. Bennett: ... with what is going on. 


Mr. Fiynn: Do you not think, gentlemen, that part of the problen 
with which we are dealing here is essentially one of public opinior 
in which there is a good deal of confusion or at least a vagueness witk 
respect to the functions of these prisons? In other words, I think tha’ 
the public, to a certain extent influenced by mass media of com 
munication, whether newspapers, radio, or television, has got a notiot 
with respect to the crime problem which is completely disproportionat 
to what it really is, as you and I would understand it, for example 
Bennett. 


Mr. Bennett: Yes, I think that they have. Crime has come to b 
the number-one attraction on a lot of radio programs, and people ge 
a misunderstanding of the kind of people who come to prison. An¢ 
so the old idea of vindictive punishment comes into this picture. The 
whole thing is a system of paradoxes. On the one hand, prisons ar 
expected to punish and punish rigorously; and, on the other hand 
they are expected to reform. 


Mr. Fiynn: It seems to me that part of that notion of vindictivenes 
is being replaced by what might be called a certain amount of in 
difference or lack of concern. In other words, we are concerned it 
most of the radio and television plays, for example, with the catchi 
of the criminal and with the question of whether he is or is not guil 
and then everybody forgets about him. The various means of co 
munication which we use are concerned, for example, with perha 
only one law, and that is the law of the virtuous ending. The crimin 
must be caught. But after that there is no rule which says that an 
body has to be concerned about him in any way whatever. 


Mr. Bennett: Yes, that is right. We have not yet made up o 
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uinds about the purpose of the prison. Some people think that it is 
verely to reform, and then they say that there should be all these 
cilities; and some people look upon prisons as country clubs; and 
cher people think of them as just nothing but vast cold-storage ware- 
ouses. All those things are wrong. Now, Warden Burke and I are 
ot naive enough to believe that all these men who have come to 
ur institutions can be treated the way that one would teach a pupil 
ad the way that one would handle him. We have to recognize that 
mme of them are dangerous. That is why we have an Alcatraz, be- 
suse we do have a residuum of very difficult men. 


Mr. Burke: You made a point there that we did not bring out so 
r, and that is this: Because we have some of that kind in prison who 
re very difficult to handle, every prison does have a system of discipline 
hich is to bring order to the prison, to give the man who is in 
ouble some measure of protection. So that when we have reasonable 
scipline and order, that is not just to punish men; it is to try to set 
9 a climate in which the other good, constructive facilities can operate. 


‘Mr. Bennetr: We must not operate the prisons in the lowest com- 
jon denominator, so to speak. That is why in the federal system, 
ir instance, we have some 30 per cent of our prisoners in open in- 
tutions. We have an institution down in Dallas, Texas, where the 

n are free to come and go pretty much as they like about the in- 
es You know about some of those places, Flynn; you have 
sited them. 


; 


r. Frynn: But the important thing there is that, in order to 
tablish different kinds of specialized facilities based upon the treat- 
ent needs of those who come to prisons, we have to have a reason- 
ily adequate system of classification. By that I do not mean simply 
method of assigning persons to different groups, but a careful in- 
vidual study of each prisoner by the appropriate professional per- 
nnel and the appropriate supervisory personnel of the institution, 
that a carefully worked-out program can be planned to meet his 
irticular needs. Then he can be assigned to the kind of housing, 
the kind of program, which is envisaged in some of the things 
ich you are trying to do in the Federal Bureau of Prisons. This 
stitution at Seagoville, Texas, it seems to me, demonstrates, once 
for all, that we have gone berserk with respect to this whole ques- 
in of maximum security. Tying in with what Burke said earlier, 
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these ancient Bastilles, the fortresses of a hundred years ago, need not 
exist. They are very expensive, to begin with, and the taxpayers ought: 
to be aware of the fact that they are paying a great deal of money 
for maximum security facilities which are not needed in light of 
present-day knowledge. 


Mr. Bennerr: That is just the point. Our knowledge now outstrips. 
the physical monuments of these prisons. We know better than we} 
are doing. But happily, I think, the public and a large segment of} 
lawyers and judges and others are coming to realize that the prison, 
like other institutions, reflects our human intelligence and ideals; and 


we are really making progress, it seems to me. 


Mr. Burke: Sometimes we might say that in the past we built too 
well. We built institutions so solid, so strong, so thick, that here we 
have all this money invested, and we think that we cannot afford to_ 
do away with them. In the future we had better be more careful to” 
build the minimum type of institution which does not cost as much’ 
money. Then, if new ideas, new plans, new programs, show up in) 
thirty years, we will be in position to build new buildings and not_ 
be stuck with the old. 


Mr. Bennett: Let us recognize the fact that these places do cost 
money, that they cannot support themselves, and that we do have) 
to have some reasonable appropriations. 


Mr. Firynn: What can the public do about this sort of thing? What 
is the responsibility, as you see it, of the total community for these 
prisons? They are all aware, in terms of public information, about 
such things as school systems. It is possible to get an articulate and 
sophisticated discussion of the subject; but nobody seems to know, 
very much about prison systems. 


Mk. Bennett: The prisons have no alumni. They have no boosters 
They have nobody who is coming to their rescue. What we have to 
have are civic-minded people—people who take on the nonenforcible 
responsibilities of citizenship and join together in prison reform organi 
zations like the John Howard Association and others in each city and 
bring to bear the force of their views on the legislatures and on admin 
istrators like myself and on others. 


Mr. Burke: Actually we are quite a strange group, it should 
mentioned here. Here we are discussing today how we can put o 
selves out of business. 
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Mr. Bennett: Yes, I like it. 
Mr. Burke: This is quite different from most situations. 


Mr. Fiynn: May I suggest that one way of putting yourselves out 
of business might be to place the responsibility for this problem, which 
s essentially a national one, to a certain extent upon the federal gov- 
srnment. I know that that is not a popular stand to take in the light 
»£ present-day opinions and the climate in which we are operating 
it the present time; but essentially this is a national problem, and it 
aas to be met by national means. It seems to me that the help and 
ruidance which could come from federal leadership in this area would 
”e an extremely important part of any substantial improvement over 
_ period of time. 


_ Mr. Bennett: Of course, I agree with that, although I am not in a 
ituation to comment on it. But the essential thing is to organize 
yublic opinion and to get public support. We have struggled through 
sreat odds and discouragements, but now perhaps we can do differ- 
intly. 


| Mr. Frynn: One of the things which we obviously have brought 

jut here is the fact that there are no final or definite answers which 
jan be covered in so brief a time with respect to what is becoming 
m extremely difficult and complex problem. 
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By FRANK T. FLYNN, JR. 
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IF THESE widespread disturbances are symptomatic of something © 
that is wrong with our prison systems, it is important that steps be 
taken at the earliest possible moment to eradicate the problems that — 
exist. There is no widespread agreement as to the precise function of © 
prisons, particularly as to whether they exist to punish persons who 
have broken the law, to rehabilitate or reform offenders, or to deter 
others from violating the law. But it is generally accepted that in one 
way or another the prisons are supposed to protect society. Essentially, 
the prisons protect society in two ways: by keeping in custody those 
committed, thereby isolating them from the free community for a 
designated time, and by improving those who are to be released ulti- 
mately so that they may become better citizens than they were before. 
While there is violent disagreement as to how this “reform” objective is 
to be attained, every type of regimen recommended—from the most 
brutal to the most benign—is defended because it will “teach them a les- 
son” or it will “assist them to make better adjustments.” Whether it is 
the lash or the prefrontal lobotomy—the ultimate purpose is reform. 

If this be the case, the caliber of the persons our prisons turn out 
becomes very important, because if men come out of prison less ame- 
nable to society’s rules than when they went in, the prisons obviously are 
failing in one of the most important functions they are supposed to 
perform. While some prisoners have very long sentences, the average 
length of time served is only slightly more than two years, and whether 
the period of imprisonment has constructive or destructive effects upon 
those who are sent to our correctional institutions is an issue that no 
thinking citizen may ignore safely. Nearly all those sent to prison 
return to the free community at one time or another. If prisons ar 
actually destructive, the public has a right to know it, and the publi 
should be held responsible for doing something about it. What happe 
to men in prisons is a matter of concern to all citizens; and, if the 195 


* From an article on “Behind the Prison Riots,” Social Service Review, Vol. XX 
(March, 1953). Excerpted and reprinted by special permission. 
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iots are to be made to serve a useful purpose, they must be recognized 
s providing evidence that something is wrong with our prisons. 


WHAT CAUSED THE TROUBLE? 


It is not begging the question to state flatly that there is no one cause 
or the prison riots. Their causes are exceedingly complex, and they 
merge from a welter of factors which differ somewhat in their impor- 
ance from one institution to another. But they add up to the simple 
onclusion that with few exceptions the prisons, particularly the state 
risons, are a national disgrace. The specific complaints of prisoners who 
iot usually have some justification, although not infrequently the com- 
laints are beyond the power of prison administrators to remedy. In 
rder to understand the prison riots of 1952, it is necessary to go behind 
ne disturbances and look at the basic problems which influence the 
risons today—problems that are both inside and outside the institutions. 
“hese are difficult and pervasive problems, and no immediate panaceas 
aggest themselves. Nevertheless, a review of the factors within the 
risons and outside the prisons which impede or destroy the basic goal 
f prisons will give some insight into the causes of prison disturbances 
nd some indication as to what can be done about them. This basic goal 
_ to protect society by reclaiming as many as possible of those confined 
rough the impact of a treatment program that operates of necessity in 
climate that is affected by and often is subordinate to problems of cus- 
ody. But, as an instrument of reform, one must take a dim view of the 
isons. While studies of recidivism are notoriously faulty, it is reason- 
oly certain that at least half, and probably close to two-thirds, of the 
risoners are again convicted as law violators within five years of their 
slease. Some zealous reformers have exclaimed “Abolish the prisons!” 
-but the chances are good that in one form or another they are here to 
say. What form the prison of the future will take is important. 
Before looking at the specific conditions behind the prison disturb- 
Aces, it is necessary to think about the people who are in prisons. After 
1, some understanding of the particular group served by any program 
essential to an evaluation of the program itself. 

‘Most important of all is the fact that there is no prisoner stereotype. 
isons house about the same kinds of persons found outside prisons. 
xcept for the important impact of confinement and their self-identifica- 
on as outcasts, prisoners differ from nonprisoners in minor respects 
y. Some prisoners are in excellent physical health; others are not. 
eir mental health ranges from excellent to very poor; because other 
stitutions are reluctant to receive them, nearly all prisons must 
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care for some who are mentally ill. In disposition, some prisoners are 
cheerful; others are moody and depressed. Some are aggressive leaders, 
while others are meek followers; some are conformists, but others resent 
authority and show it in every possible way. 

From the disciplinary standpoint, the astounding fact is that the great 
majority of prisoners become reasonably well adjusted to their plight. © 
Some escape into a fantasy world; anyway, most are able to acquire a 
shell of resignation which makes them reasonably pliable and fairly — 
docile. Studies of characteristics of prisoners have been so inconclusive 
that no one is able to know certainly the proportion of potentially dan- 
gerous prisoners. Without question, each institution has its share of mal- 
contents as well as a small number of really dangerous individuals, some 
of whom are labeled “psychopaths.” This latter group, ill-defined 
though it may be, forms the hard core of prison resistance, and it is this 
group which provides the leadership through agitation which is respon- 
sible for initiating most prison disturbances. This salient fact must be 
kept in mind: numerically the agitators are a small group, and, if they 
are identified and dealt with adequately, their danger to the total popu- 
lation can be minimized. It is the usual practice to isolate actual trouble- 
makers for a period of time, but they soon resume their places in the 
group.’ 

Altogether, the prison population is a complex and volatile one. 
Prisoners are people—not automatons or mere animals—and they have 
the same basic desires and needs as other people. “Agitation,” while a 
factor, cannot be held solely accountable for prison riots, because agita-— 
tors cannot work in a vacuum. The riots of the past year clearly indicate 
the necessity for the public’s knowing more about what goes on in pris- 
ons, because awareness of what is wrong is a prerequisite of intelligent 
reform. The federal institutions have been revamped and revitalized in 
the last two decades, but substantial improvements have been made in 
only a few states. Why is this so? 

The outstanding characteristic of proposed improvements and 
changes for the better is that they all cost money, and the one single 
factor that stands out in any review of where we are today in the cor- 
rectional field is the lack of adequate appropriations to do the job de- 
cently. With rare exceptions, the prisons are seriously underfinanced, 

1 While the development of the “little Alcatraz’ method of segregating trouble-makers 
is no solution, it is true that some division should be made between those who require 
close custody and those who need not be so closely watched. This would put the trouble- 


makers of any group in a smaller unit, where they could be known better as persons and 
where some attempt might be made to deal with their personality quirks. 
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nd, despite their very great cost to the taxpayers, budgets are still based 
M unrealistically low appropriations. The prisons are here, they have 
een here for a long time, their inmates do not evoke public sympathy 
wr even understanding, and, from the time that the dream of self-sup- 
yorting prisons vanished many years ago, appropriations have not kept 
yace with needs as they are currently understood. Without question, 
ome of the defects in our prison systems can be listed as the respon- 
ibility of the administrators. But the most serious problems present 
annot be resolved without improving the budgetary position of our 
orrectional systems. 


ARCHAIC PHYSICAL PLANTS 


_ There is one exception to the starvation budgets of prisons. From time 
9 time legislators have indulged themselves by creating massive institu- 
ions replete with concrete walls and tooled steel. This sort of thing they 
eem to understand, and the expenditure of millions of dollars for sym- 
ols of stone-wall penology seems to satisfy both the public and the pub- 
c’s representatives that the job is being well done. Nothing could be 
urther from the truth; for the most part, the millions of dollars spent 
a creating new maximum-security facilities have been wasted because 
aey were not needed. Despite the fact that probably not more than one- 
aird of our prisoners in state institutions require maximum-security 
urroundings, many states have provided such quarters for 80 or 90 per 
ent of the prison population—meanwhile neglecting the development 
f more appropriate facilities and the employment of necessary addi- 
onal personnel. We have paid a high price for our prison fortresses— 
ncient bastilles that were obsolete when they were planned. 

When measured against their presumed task of protecting society, 
Aost correctional institutions are unsuitable. The physical plants, old or 
sew, are not conducive to the task at hand. Some of our prisons are 
nore than a century old, and most of the others have passed the half- 
entury mark. Their very age, despite the usual hodgepodge and patch- 
york of “additions,” almost inevitably brings about poor living condi- 
ions. Prisons housing four thousand or more prisoners are not uncom- 
non, and in these unwieldy institutions regimentation takes extreme 
orms. Many institutions are badly overcrowded. “Doubling up” in 
ells is common, even in the smaller and newer prisons, and it is a tru- 
im of prison administration that no cell is large enough for two per- 

ons. This problem i is not confined to the old prisons alone and wher- 

ver it exists is bound to increase tensions and to produce inevitable 
ictions. 
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MONOTONOUS, DEHUMANIZING PROGRAMS 

Prison programs are deficient in many respects. Nearly all of them are 
characterized by monotony and regimentation, which creates the great- 
est of prison paradoxes: prisons, which have the task of preparing per- 
sons for freedom and for life in a democratic society, are geared to a 
regimen which allows practically no freedom. At its very best, this 
regimen may be described as a benign dictatorship; at its worst, it is a 
way of life characterized by despotic and tyrannical rule. Commenting 
on prison monotony, John W. Tramburg, director of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Welfare, recently made this significant observa- 
tion: 

Prison regime lends itself to monotony, regimentation and a score of un- 
healthy situations. Regimentation in a security institution has both positive and 
negative values but its chief asset is the administrative convenience of the insti- 
tution; its greatest liability, the injury that it does to certain types of personality. 


Growth in the individualized program is apparent but limitations of present 
prison structure and lack of professional staff impede progress. 


High on the list of prison-program deficiencies is idleness, which has 
been described by Austin H. MacCormick, an astute observer of prison 
conditions, as “the biggest single factor in prison unrest.” Prison-labor 
restrictions have virtually eliminated industrial production in prisons, 
relegating prison industries to production for use of the state and its 
political subdivisions. Despite the fact that prisoners with adequate 
equipment and supervision can turn out products as good as those made 
elsewhere, state-use laws usually are not mandatory and there is little or? 
no market for prison industries. Prison idleness is not always observable” 
to the occasional visitor; it is fairly well camouflaged. The absence of 
constructive work does not mean that hundreds or thousands of prison- 
ers are assigned to “idle gangs”; for the most part they are dispersed 
about the prison doing maintenance work, making minor housekeeping 
repairs, or doing work in the scattered, badly overmanned productiv 
industries—employed three or four hours a day, working at a snail’ 
pace, using equipment long since discarded by industry in general! 
An attractive part of the lawns at one of our midwestern prisons wa 
created through a made-work project for prisoners which lasted fo 

2 An exception to this statement is found in the federal system, in which productiv 
industrial employment is available for about one-fourth of the prisoners; generally, 
well-developed vocational and educational programs, together with the intelligent use 
training potentials in maintenance tasks, “take up the slack” far better than is typic 


in state institutions. Profits from federal-prison industries last year were sufficient to pa 
for the entire cost of the Atlanta penitentiary. 
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everal months; the prisoners hauled loam a distance of 500 yards, not 
n large trucks or in small trucks or even in wheelbarrows, but in dish- 
vans. These conditions prevail despite the fact that all who are con- 
1ected with the problem—prison administrators, the public, and the 
srisoners—believe that prisoners should work. This pattern described 
s largely found in the prisons of the North and West; its reverse is 
ometimes seen in the South and Southwest, where long hours of back- 
sreaking toil under the abusive direction of inmate guards has frequent- 
y resulted in self-mutilation to avoid work. Neither extreme is de- 
ensible. 

_ Measured by any reasonable standards, at least half of all prisoners 
re virtually idle, and, with the exception of a very few institutions, the 
lack has not been taken up by the development of badly needed voca- 
ional training, educational, recreational, and religious programs which 
ould serve some constructive purpose. About one-third of the prisoners 
annot demonstrate educational achievement beyond the fourth grade. 
Many of the illiterate prisoners depart illiterate, even though they have 
idequate intelligence. 

_ Food has been an ancient cause of prison unrest. Despite modern 
sitchens, improvements in methods of serving, and menus prepared by 
lietitians, the task of serving from three thousand to fifteen thousand 
meals a day is a very difficult one under the best of circumstances. Even 
when supplemented by institutional farms, food budgets are inadequate 
provide the kind of meals that will keep the majority of prisoners 
casonably satisfied at all times. The dining-room always has been a 
raditional focal point for prison disturbances, and the monotony of in- 
titutional diets can provoke more trouble than outright brutality. 
Throughout the nation, prison food costs average about one-third the 
‘ost of food served in the military services. Yet those who are in the 
ervices usually place “an outside meal” high on the list of priorities 
when a chance to leave the post or station presents itself. Because of 
he mass-feeding problem, there are too many of the easily prepared but 
listasteful dishes; an examination of institutional diets usually reveals 
in undue proportion of such items as boiled beans and stews of various 
inds. Prison administrators know this and do their best to provide 
‘ood food; but sometimes their best is not very good. 

_ Discipline is another fertile source of difficulty. Violations of prison 
les are frequently punished by isolation for a period of time, by loss of 
ime earned through “good behavior,” or by withdrawal of the very 
imited privileges available—all of which makes the deadening routine 
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even worse than it was before. Many of the offenses punished seem 
trivial to those outside prisons—“talking in line,” “talking at meals,” 
“making noise after ‘lights out,’” “out of place at count,” and the like. 
As in any totalitarian situation, the word of a custodial officer who 
places a prisoner on report seldom is challenged, and men in a punish- 
ment status frequently build up tensions and resentment based on the 
real or imaginary notion that they are being persecuted. A few institu- 
tions have experimented with institutional courts which use professional 
as well as custodial personnel to sit in judgment, but on the whole this is 
rarely done, and, when it is done, the custodial officers’ views may domi- 
nate decisions. | 

With all this, contacts with the outside world are very limited. Radios, | 
occasional movies, newspapers, and other media of communication are 
usually available, but all these are impersonal in contrast to the personal 
relationships which are interrupted by a prison term. Ties with families 
and friends are broken, and outside contacts become increasingly irregu- 
lar when visiting and letter-writing privileges are limited, as they usual- 
ly are, chiefly on the dubious grounds of administrative expediency. 
Only a few institutions have had the courage to reform their visiting ] 
practices, and the screened barrier separating prisoners from visitors is” 
still prevalent.* 

In the majority of institutions medical care is woefully inadequate, 
although in recent years considerable improvement has been made in a 
few places. Psychiatric services, where they exist at all, are used chiefly 
for diagnosis when a question of mental illness may be involved. 
Psychiatric treatment as it is understood in the clinical sense is virtually 
nonexistent, although here and there hardy pioneers are making a 
valiant effort. 

All these deficiencies add up to a program of mass treatment in 
which the twin goals of security and rehabilitation mutually confound 
each other and in which prisoners live in a climate conducive to unrest. 
That these conditions do not produce even more turmoil is surprising. 


INADEQUATE PERSONNEL 

The lack of skilled personnel stands out as a major defect in the ad- 
ministration of most correctional institutions. Regarded by many ex- 
perts as the most serious weakness of the prisons, the absence of a staff 
equipped by training and experience for the task at hand is a substan- 
8 The California Institution for Men at Chino and a number of federal institutions are 


extreme exceptions to this practice. At Chino, family picnics are encouraged, and th 
relatively free visiting policies are considered successful. 
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| barrier to program improvement. Despite some exceptions to the 
vactice, wardens in many states are changed with shifts in the political 
les, and they come to their difficult tasks from many and devious 
alks of life. The only common denominator seems to be that many 
ich persons have law-enforcement backgrounds. Former sheriffs, who 
ive had virtually no administrative experience, frequently bring to key 
ison positions a misguided, naive, “treat-’em’-rough” policy. Politics in 
most unsavory forms often affects other institutional personnel also. 
ess than half the states have civil-service or merit-system protection 
: custodial personnel; salaries are low, averaging $200 a month in the 
orth and less in the South; educational requirements are virtually nil; 
th few exceptions, there is no organized in-service training program; 
id it is a well-accepted fact that in many institutions the guards on the 
hole are less intelligent than the prisoners. The turnover is very high, 
jd in times of manpower shortages personnel requirements are low- 
ed nearly to the vanishing point. Under these conditions, the basic 
inimum requirement of a well-indoctrinated, alert, and intelligent 
»stodial force cannot be met. Formal brutality, lashings, and the use of 
iderground punishment cells have almost disappeared. That they exist 
all is unfortunate, but the disappearance of outright brutality has been 
aarked by an increase in the informal, unofficial physical abuse of 
jisoners. When a guard dealing with a recalcitrant one does not know 
‘at to do and an impasse develops, a prisoner may be cuffed or kicked. 
‘For many years prisons have given lip service to the need for the 
‘ills of professional personnel—psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, 
id social workers. Generally such persons, when used, have not been 
ed in sufficient numbers to have any impact upon the prison program; 
ey lack status with the custodial force, and the prisoners may be sus- 
cious or resentful of them. The truth of the matter is that very few 
yison settings are conducive to good professional work, and many of 
vem are so harsh and so punitive that a question can be raised as to 
‘nether professionals with a real sense of responsibility to their own 
scipline can enter or remain in them. Very few institutions are treat- 
ent-oriented; until more become so, contributions of professionals will 
} extremely limited. 
THE ABSENCE OF CLASSIFICATION 
‘In its most simple definition the process of classification is one of indi- 
ualization of prisoners for the purpose of treatment. Necessarily, this 
uplies a study of the person in order that he may be seen as an indi- 
dual, a diagnostic evaluation which assesses his needs as they are 
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understood, and a treatment program which takes into account both his 
needs and the facilities at hand which are potential ways of meeting his’ 
needs. In the slow transition from seeing the prisoner as a prison number 
to understanding him as a person, the classification program is the coré 
of progress. While its basic conceptions were discussed in literature 
nearly a century ago, it did not emerge as a particular device until the 
- 1920’s. With its orientation being somewhat different from state to state, 
ranging in focus from the psychological to the psychiatric and the socio- 
logical, the concept of classification as distinguished from its practice has 
been more or less accepted in the majority of state correctional programs. 
Nevertheless, the concept itself has in most places been given mere 
lip service; in relatively few institutions some implementation has 
occurred by the development of a “classification clinic” or a classifica- 
tion staff. In some of these instances, however, the program is staffed 


f 


in the main by professionals who for various reasons have little or no 


impact upon the institutional program. Classification programs ade- 
quately staffed to carry out even the study and diagnostic functions are 
found in only a few institutions, and it is very difficult to find more than 
two or three institutions in the entire nation in which an existing clas 
fication program has specific treatment responsibilities. The theory of 
classification is eminently sound, but a variety of reasons have made its 
functions almost entirely inoperable nearly everywhere. 

Essentially, classification brings the skill of a variety of professional 
and other staff backgrounds to bear upon the problems of an individ 
in such a way as to outline for him a program which includes the type 
of custody and a specific assignment to housing, employment, vocational 
training, education, religious activities, and other program features 
available in some but not all institutions. Through classification it 
should be possible to know individuals better and to plan with them for 
a program that will be suited to their needs in terms of available 
facilities. Furthermore, the emergence of knowledge about those who 
are institutionalized should inevitably provoke a reform of existing pro- 
grams so that they meet better the needs of individuals as determined 
by appropriate study. This does not imply that very much in the way of 
individual therapy can be accomplished in institutions as they are today, 
but at least the programs could be made more constructive and less 
sterile and make some rough approximation to meeting the needs o 
individuals. In other words, a variety of individuals seen and underst 
as such would imply the development of group programs with enoug. 
diversification to meet the needs of a substantial proportion of tho: 
confined. 
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